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HE twelfth annual meeting of Li- 
& turgical Arts Society, Inc., was held 
n Saturday, January 31, in the school 
all of the Parish of Saint Ignatius 
oyola, New York City. At the solemn 
ass which preceded the meeting, and 
t which our Patron, the Most Reverend 
rancis J. Spellman, Archbishop of 
Yew York, was present, the choir of the 
iturgical Arts Society sang the proper 
nd the ordinary was sung by five hun- 
red boys and girls from the parish 
hool, under the direction of Mrs von 
iltenberg and Mr William Trehy. As 
as stated in the letter sent to all the 
members of the Society, this parish 
chool is one of the pioneer institutions 
hich, for twenty-five years, has made 
music an essential element in education, 
rientated toward the liturgical chant 
ccording to the Ward method. When 
hildren are taught during their forma- 
ive years, the chant becomes an integral 
ind natural part of their religious edu- 
ation. The choir of the Society was 
under the direction of its faithful men- 
or, Dr Becket Gibbs. 

After the formal business meeting, 
he President, Mr Joseph S. Shanley, 
urned the meeting over to Mr Charles 
D. Maginnis, the first president of the 
Society. Mr Maginnis reviewed the 
work of the Liturgical Arts Society dur- 
ng the past ten years and expressed his 
‘onviction that its influence would be 
elt more and more in the years to come. 

The Secretary called attention to the 
;ompetition for a statue of Christ, the 
Light of the World, to be erected in 
Washington. He stated that the con- 
juct of this competition has been en- 
rusted to the Society by the National 
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Catholic Welfare Conference and that 
the programme was written with the 
assistance and approval of the National 
Sculpture Society. This statue is to be 
of bronze and will form an integral 
part of the fagade of the new head- 
quarters building of the N. C. W. C. 
It is to be hoped that this programme 
will set a norm whereby the relations 
between potential clients and the sculp- 
tors will be on a more codéperative 
footing than heretofore. It is through 
positive collaboration of this kind that 
the Church may eventually be able to 
secure the services of our most com- 
petent artists and in a manner that 
will be conducive to the peace of mind 
and financial stability of all concerned 
in the arts at the service of the Church. 

In the next (May) issue of LiruRGICAL 
Arts will appear an article reciting all 
the details which led the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference to entrust the 
conduct of this competition to the Li- 
turgical Arts Society. 

Finally, those who attended the meet- 
ing were privileged to hear the words of 
encouragement from His Excellency, 
The Most Reverend Francis J. Spell- 
man. The Archbishop expressed his 
satisfaction at the progress made by the 
Society during the past year and pledged 
his support of its work in the future. It 
now remains for us to continue the work 
in a manner that will elicit further ap- 
proval and coéperation from all of the 
American hierarchy and the clergy in 
this country. The liturgical movement 
cannot be forced on to anyone unless the 
spirit is willing. Understanding, col- 
laboration and the desire to place first 
things first are necessary if lasting prog- 
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ress is to be made. The pastor, the archi- 
tect, the artist, the builder, and all those 
who furnish the materials, must all have 
confidence in each other. 


IN THIS issue we offer the usual va- 
riety of articles, book reviews, and sev- 
eral letters. The article, “Inspired 
Symbolism,” by Geoffrey Webb, ought 
to clear up the question of what an altar 
really is. Father Lonergan’s article, 
“Art in the Living Parish,” is the text 
of his talk at the second liturgical week 
held in Saint Paul, October, 1941. It 
will appear in the volume of proceed- 
ings soon to be published and is here 
printed with the permission of the 
author and of the Reverend Michael 
Ducey, O.S.B., secretary of these liturgi- 
cal weeks. Many of our readers must 
remember that Father Lonergan is the 
pastor of Saint Paulinus Church, Clair- 
ton, Pennsylvania, a description and 
illustration of which appeared in the 
January, 1940, issue of LiTuRGICAL 
Arts. In “The Laity and the Loss of the 
Liturgy,” by the Honorable Edward 
S. Dore, judge of the Appellate Division 
of the New York Supreme Court, a 
provocative point of view is presented 
concerning the study of Latin and Greek 
in our Catholic colleges and its potential 
value in the liturgical revival. The ac- 
count of the alteration in Saint Mary’s 
Church, Greenville, South Carolina, 
written by the architect, is the first we 
have been privileged to present from 
that part of the United States. The let- 
ters to the editor are more varied than 
usual and bear witness that the princi- 
ples so often expounded in the magazine 
are bearing fruit. 
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Inspired Symbolism 


GEOFFREY WEBB 


HE PROPER SPHERE of a Cath- 

olic craftsman who is responsive to 
the appeal of the liturgical movement 
is to translate its doctrine into terms of 
form and color, and so help in present- 
ing it to his fellow men through the 
medium of the senses. Let us be quite 
clear about this. His work is not that of 
a teacher, but of a translator of others’ 
teaching. His normal function is to get 
on with the job without explaining what 
he is doing or why he is doing it. 

He may well consider the job impor- 
tant enough in itself, if he accepts the 
definition of Catholic philosophy that 
all truth has to pass through the senses 
before reaching the understanding. 
Nihil in intellectu nisi prius fuerit in sensu. 
And of these senses he may well recog- 
nise the eye as affording a more direct 
avenue than the ear, if he agrees with 
Horace: 


A thing when heard, remember, strikes less 
keen 
On the spectator’s mind than when ’tis seen.1 


But what is a layman to do when he 
uses the symbols designed by the Church 
to express her doctrine and finds them 
called in question and often rejected by 
his betters — except fall back on verbal 
explanation? 

In the liturgical movement the most 
difficult doctrine to translate into the 
language of form and color is that of the 
mystical body. Yet we are urged to keep 
it constantly before our eyes. The growth 
of this doctrine, we are told, is the most 
striking feature of modern Catholic life. 
It is the foundation of the liturgical 
movement; more than that, it is also the 
foundation of the Church’s teaching on 
corporate social justice. For this reason 
these three doctrines of the mystical 
body, the liturgy, and social justice can 
only develop together; and, as my in- 
formant assures me, all three are in fact 
growing simultaneously because the 
Church has prepared them for some 
tremendous work in the centuries before 

her. That may well be: it seems to me at 
least to make sense. 
What exactly is this doctrine of the 


mystical body which we have to trans- 
late for representation to the “faithful 
eyes’? I take it as defined by Saint 
Augustine fifteen centuries ago: “The 
whole Christ is Jesus Christ and all 
Christians.” This seems to imply that 
Our Lord wishes to be contemplated 
constantly as united with the whole hu- 
man race into the Perfect Man, of which 
He is the Head, and all the redeemed, 
past, present, and to come, are the mem- 
bers; that there is no life for any member 
separated from the body or severed from 
the head; and that for this reason the 
liturgy is recognized as the voice of 
Jesus Christ Himself, praising His Heav- 
enly Father through the lips of Chris- 
tians. 

If this description conveys little or 
nothing to the reader, it does not mat- 
ter: he can compose one for himself 
which expresses more. I am not here 
concerned with the definition of doc- 
trine in words. What is of vital concern 
to my fellow craftsmen and me is to ex- 
press it in color and in a form intelligible 
to others. If it were a new doctrine, it 
might require some new architectural 
expression. But, as all know, it is not 
new; it is as old as the Gospels, where it 
finds verbal expression in the simile of 
the vine. 


Ir IS, however, at least receiving a 
renewed emphasis; and that requires 
either the slow evolving of a new symbol 
to illustrate it, or else the active existence 
of one already evolved. But is there in 
the whole record of Christian art any 
architectural feature which in the least 
expresses to the man-in-the-pew the 
whole Christ? Is there any sculpture, 
painting, or mosaic which conveys a 
clear representation of Jesus Christ and 
all Christians recognizably united into 
the one Perfect Man? And has it the 
power to lift the heart and mind to God 
in wonder and gratitude? There can be 
no doubt about it. The Church has de- 
veloped just such a symbol in a form of 
astonishing beauty — of greater beauty 
perhaps than any other granted to 
man’s invention. 


Its origins date from before the 
Church’s earliest records; its develop- 
ment has grown through fifteen’ cen- 
turies; and the full flower — unless fur- 
ther expansion is still to come — has 
been with us now for four centuries. This 
symbol is indeed none other than the 
high altar invested with its colored 
robes. As we shall see, the Church iden- 
tifies the altar in its colored clothing with 
Our Lord clothed in glorious apparel; 
“The Lord reigns; He is clothed with 
beauty: the Lord is clothed with strength 
and hath girded himself”? (Psalm xcii), 
and in so doing, she constitutes the 
robed altar as the perfect representation 
of the whole Christ. It is a representa- 
tion which required the great ages of 
faith and of liturgy to produce. The full 
development became officially defined 
only a few decades before the disruption 
of Christendom in the sixteenth cen- 
tury? and was enshrined in the General 
Rubrics of the Roman Missal? just in 
time to preserve it through the succeed- 
ing period of liturgical neglect and loss 
of emphasis on the corporate aspect of 
the Faith resulting from this disruption. 

Obviously no architectural symbo. 
can preserve a doctrine; it can only in. 
terpret or illustrate it, and although the 
full symbolism was crystalized in the 
General Rubrics of the Missal from 157 
onwards, it began soon after to be neg: 
lected, because the doctrine it was d 
signed to express became overshad: 
owed. But the symbol itself has endured 
in its full perfection, ready to hand for 
all who will accept it, as is evident om 
its notable revival in recent years. 

In examining its credentials it may 
be an advantage to work backwards 
since it is the fully developed flower 
which concerns us to-day. This will in 
volve the examination of the followin 
points: (1) A preliminary outline of the 
imagery designed by the Church. (2) 
The Church’s legislation ordaining this 
imagery. (3) Its full significance. (4) The 
origins from which the imagery devel- 
oped. (5) Reasons which may account 
for its temporary neglect. 

(1) The preliminary outline of this 
imagery is founded on the conception 
of what the altar represents in the 
Church’s mind. This is given, for in- 


1“Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, ; 
Quam quae sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus et quae 
Ipse sibi tradit spectator.” 
Horace. De Arte Poetica, 180 
(Conington’s translation). 
* It appeared first in Burckard’s Ordo Missae 
of 1502. 
3 In 1570. 
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stance, in the Breviary office for the ded- 
ication of the Lateran Basilica, Novem- 
ber 9, Second Nocturn, Lesson iv. “The 
altar which, anointed with oil, expresses 
the representation of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, Who is our Altar, Victim, and 
Priest.” This triple representation of 
Him is most vividly portrayed, as we 
shall see, by the Church’s design for the 
high altar, the tabernacle, and the cele- 
brant in a single color scheme. In her 
inspired imagery, each is designed to be 
enveloped in one and the same color 
proper to the occasion, the significance 
of which is unmistakable, since the three 
together are ordered to be surmounted 
by a single mark of royalty — the can- 
opy of honor. 
The rite of ordination of sub-deacons 
‘in the Pontificale Romanum enlarges on 
this conception in the bishop’s charge to 
the ordinands, beginning “Adepturi.” 
“For the Altar of Holy Church is Christ 
Himself, as John bears witness, who in 
his Apocalypse tells us that he beheld a 
golden Altar (Apoc. viii. 3) set before 
the throne, on which and by which the 
offerings of the faithful are made ac- 
ceptable to the Father.” Let us note here 
that every high altar in our churches is 
identified with that “‘golden altar which 
is before the throne,”’ Our Lord Himself; 
and that (in the same verse, 3) it is “the 

_ prayers of all the saints’’ which are there 
offered, by Him and (as the rite says) 
on Him; therefore the altar is not a 
figure of Our Lord in isolation, but of 
Our Lord inseparably identified with 
all His Saints, the Perfect Man, the 
whole Christ. 

The bishop’s charge then continues: 
“The cloths and corporals of this altar 
are the members of Christ, God’s faith- 
ful people, with whom, as with costly 

garments, the Lord is clad, according to 
the Psalmist — ‘The Lord reigns, he is 
clothed with beauty’ ” (Psalm xcii. 1). 
Although the cloths and _ corporals 
(pallae et corporalia) in this passage refer 
most probably to the linen cloths, about 
the washing of which the sub-deacon is 
being instructed, the colored robes also 
‘are an integral part —a more striking 
and dramatic part—of the “costly 
garments,” vestimenta pretiosa, as will be 
shown from an earlier writer quoted in 
section 4. 


4 Caer. Episc., Lib. i, cap. xii, para. 11. 

5 E.g. Van der Stappen, Sacra Liturgia, Ed. 2, 
Vol. iii, Q. 44. 

6 The Celebration of the Mass: a Study of the 
Rubrics of the Roman Missal by the Reverend 
J. O’Connell, Vol. 1, p. 241; Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne, 1941. US edition by Bruce. 


(2) The Church’s legislation for this 
imagery is contained in the General 
Rubrics of the Missal, officially adopted 
in 1570. Chapter XX directs that “This 
altar is to be covered with three cloths 

. the upper one, at least long enough 
to reach to the ground; the other two 
shorter, or a single one folded. It is to be 
adorned also with a frontal of the color 
appertaining, as far as possible, to the 
feast or office of the day. . . . Nothing 
whatever is to be placed on the altar 
which does not pertain to the sacrifice 
of the Mass or to the ornamentation of 
the altar itself.” 

Chapter XVIII of the same Rubrics 
lays down the details of the color 
scheme. ‘““The robing of the altar, cele- 
brant, and ministers must be of the color 
appertaining to the office and mass of 
the day, according to the use of the Ro- 
man Church, which has the custom of 
using five colors, white, red, green, pur- 
ple, and black.” It may be noted that 
the altar robes are placed first, which 
would hardly be the case if the cele- 
brant’s vesture were of the greater 
importance. 

The Caeremoniale Episcoporum thirty 
years later withdraws nothing from 
these details, but adds two more: the 
number of colors is increased to six by 
the addition of gold, and the back of the 
altar, if free of any wall as the liturgy of 
its consecration requires, is to have its 
own antependium.* This latter order, taken 
in conjunction with the Missal’s pre- 
scription of the long cloth reaching to 
the ground, makes it quite clear, in case 
any ambiguity may exist, that the 
Church’s design for the altar is a struc- 
ture reverently veiled on all four eleva- 
tions as well as on its upper surface. No 
further legislation has since made any 
concession by allowing the frontals to 
be omitted, and no opinion of any ap- 
proved author suggesting such omission, 
even temporarily,® has been embodied 
in a decree of the Congregation of Rites, 
still less in any rubric. The legislation 
as existing to-day cannot be more ac- 
curately, or more briefly, stated than in 
the passage on the altar frontal in the 
Reverend J. O’Connell’s great work, 
The Celebration of Mass, published this 
year. “The altar frontal (pallium, ante- 
pendium) and the altar cloths are ‘the 
clothing’ of the altar, itself representing 
Christ, and the frontal is its true liturgi- 
cal decoration. Liturgical tradition and 
the rubrics demand the use of the 
frontal.’’® 

(3) The full significance of this pic- 
ture, this representation of the whole 


Christ, may now be considered. ‘The 
outline, consisting of the high altar 
clothed in robes of beauty, is before us, 
and its legal authority established; by 
filling in the details the significance of 
the design may be made effective for all. 


ON EACH FEAST of Our Lord, His 
representation by the altar is offered to 
our eyes, not in isolation — that drama 
occurs but once in the whole year — 
but “clothed in beauty.” He reigns, 
clothed with the beauty of His greatest 
glory, girded with a people bought out 
of slavery back into union with Himself. 
The white-robed altar of Christmas 
shows the Babe of Bethlehem born on 
earth for no other purpose than that He 
may be born again in all who join in the 
Gloria in excelsis; and therefore He seems 
to refuse to be represented or contem- 
plated apart from them. 

His purple robe of Lent unites His 
prayer and fasting with that of His mem- 
bers. For how else can they be con- 
sidered? In isolation His penance has no 
necessity, and ours no virtue. His robes 
of gold or white at Easter adorn no 
isolated victor, but a triumphant Lord, 
“clothed in strength and girded”? with 
those in whom His own victory is bear- 
ing fruit. The golden frontal may also, 
for all I know, include the Easter com- 
municant: “Vincenti dabo manna abscon- 
ditum’’; but that is for the theologian to 
decide. 

After the red robes of Pentecost, re- 
vealing the Holy Spirit as the Agent of 
this union, the color of the season 
changes, and the picture of Jesus Christ 
and all Christians is portrayed in green 
— the color of unnumbered leaves and 
blades of grass, rather than of the chosen 
flowers of canonization. We may well 
ask whether any other device could de- 
pict the doctrine of the mystical body 
with greater genius than is displayed by 
this portrait of Our Lord united with all 
His faithful common people in a single 
Perfect Man, the whole Christ. What 
design could achieve so much beauty 
with such simplicity and yet with such 
variety, so that each experience of daily 
mass is not only a new experience but 
is even made visibly to be seen as such? 
The spiritual fight against sluggishness 
and staleness is reinforced through the 
senses, which are enlisted to serve, not 
in the fifth column as traitors to war- 
effort, but as allies of the spirit, 


. . . in the world 
Of matter, and of sense; 
Upon the frontier, towards the foe, 
A resolute defence. 
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But this variety does not end here. It 
is not limited to the proper of the season, 
for it illumines the proper of the saints 
with equal significance. There can be no 
costly garment more precious to Him 
than the white mantle or, as Psalm 
xliv suggests, the golden vesture, which 
clothes Him on the feasts of His blessed 
Mother. Of all the costly garments for 
which He paid so great a price on Cal- 
vary, hers was the most perfect beyond 
measure, stainless from the beginning. 
His eyes had beheld her spotless purity, 
ordained ab initio et ante saecula, from 
that hour when they first opened at 
Bethlehem until they closed on the 
cross. It is a precious garment indeed in 
which he now presents Himself to our 
sight as the source of her immaculate 
perfection. 

From the Byzantine painter of Our 
Lady of Perpetual Help down to our 
own time, sculptors and painters have 
combined inspiration with infinite pains- 
taking to present Our Lady to faithful 
eyes. But which of them has ever repre- 
sented her complete identification with 
her Son so dramatically or so convinc- 
ingly as this robing of His altar succeeds 
in doing month by month? And what 
painting leaves the spectator so free to 
follow his own vision? If there is one 
created work which can hope to bless 
the eyes of men with the vision of Our 
Lady “advancing like the break of 
dawn, fair as the moon, brilliant as the 
sun, terrible as an army drawn in battle 
array,” it is this masterpiece of the high 
altar on her feast day. 

In these days of world-wide suffering, 
I believe the best service our senses can 
render us is to help us to recognise in the 
robed altar of Our Lady’s feast days her 
who is not only regina coeli but also 
mundi domina, and to convince us that 
the world’s relief has been entrusted to 
her hands, because of her identification 
with her Son to an extent which defies 
description, as it passes understanding. 

The significance of the red frontal on 
a martyr’s feast is unmistakable in por- 
traying the martyr’s victory as that of 
the Rex martyrum reproduced in His serv- 
ant. It pictures that triumph as the vic- 
tory of the Head realised afresh in yet 
another of His members; and the 
Church accentuates this interpretation 
by selecting for the gospel of the feast of 
England’s patron, Saint George and of 
all martyrs in Paschal time, the simile 
of the vine and the branches. The white 
frontal for confessors and virgins shows 
our Lord’s own constancy and purity, 
not only as bearing fruit in His followers 


but also as the instruments uniting them 
to Him, in order to clothe Him in fur- 
ther beauty. Thus the symbolism is 
complete which identifies Christ, “our 
Altar, Victim and Priest, with the mem- 
bers of His Mystical Body: for the same 
color sequence extends to the cono- 
paeum of the tabernacle in which He 
resides as victim, and to the vestment of 
the celebrant in whom He is present as 
priest.” 


ONLY on Good Friday does our Lord 
consent to be contemplated in isolation. 
‘Then his disciples leaving him, all fled 
away.” The terrible drama of stripping 
the altar reveals Him deprived not only 
of His clothes, but also of His disciples 
who were designed to be his robes of 
glory. Our ears are allowed to help our 
minds in realising this utter desolation 
through the chanting of the passion. 
Why should the service of our eyes be 
excluded by leaving the figure of Christ 
stripped throughout the year? 

(4) The origins, from which this 
imagery of the mystical body derives, 
are clear enough as far back as the time 
of Charlemagne (742-814); earlier evi- 
dence, though scarce, goes back to the 
fifth century in the West ° and to the 
fourth in the East; but there is none so 
far as I know to show that the altar was 
habitually left unclothed at any time. 
In the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries, which preceded the 
inclusion of the General Rubrics in the 
Missal, frontals had already assumed 
the form which has persisted ever since. 
As in Saint Peter’s in Rome to-day, they 
were hung before the front and also on 
the back of detached altars, and the two 
sides were veiled by the linen cloth 
reaching to the ground. Altars were 
thus completely clothed all round, as 
later the rubrics of 1570 were to direct, 
but their color scheme was left mainly 
to individual preference; consequently 
they had not yet attained quite the full 
significance provided in 1570 by allot- 
ting a definite color to make the identi- 
fication of the Head with each group of 
His members. 

In Der Christliche Altar, Vol. ii, plates 
117 to 119, Father Joseph Braun, S.J., 
devotes five illustrations to the frontals 
of the thirteenth century. Each one of 
these five is embroidered in the centre 
with a figure of Christ flanked by mem- 
bers of His mystical body. In four of 
them He is shown enthroned on a rain- 
bow or on an altar-shaped seat, and 
robed in glory within a vesica, while in 
the remaining one all three Persons of 


the Blessed Trinity are represented sur- 
rounded above, below, and on either 
side by fourteen saints, all framed in let- 
ters of their names followed by ora fro 
nobis. These five examples seem to me 
remarkably significant to modern de- 
signers, for evidently in that great cen- 
tury of liturgical enthusiasm the altar 
and frontal were already recognised as 
the Church’s symbol for the mystical 
body, and the frontal’s decoration was 
designed to that end.° 

This mediaeval arrangement of de- 
tachable frontals had developed as a 
convenient improvement from the use 
of the preceding nine or ten centuries, 
which consisted in the West of a single 
colored cloth, either enveloping the top 
and all four sides of the altar, or hung on 
rings below the projecting mensa, and 
veiling all four sides but not the top. The 
former method, covering the top as well 
as all four sides, is shown in a painting 
in the Benedictional of Saint Ethelwold, 
Bishop of Winchester from 963 to 984.!° 
It is the light rose-purple in color. 
(Purple seems to have been a favorite 
color for altar clothing in pre-mediaeval 
times.) Of the latter method, two photo- 
graphs are reproduced by Father Braun 
in Vol. ii, plates 115 and 116, which 
show the colored curtain hung on rings 
round the four sides, one from the ninth 
and the other from the eleventh century. 

The most significant evidence of all 


- comes from the writings of Amalarius " 


who died in 859. “‘The altar signifies 
Christ, as Bede narrates... . The 
robes (vestimenta) of the altar are the 
Saints of Christ.” And later: ‘““The altar 
signifies our Lord in whom we offer our 
gifts to the Father; the robes (vestimenta) 
signify the Apostles and all saints.”” Here 
is exactly the same interpretation of the 
altar clothing as that given by the rite 
of ordination of sub-deacons, quoted 
above and here applied not to linen 
cloths but to the colored robing indi- 
cated by the word vestimenta. For that is 
its meaning, when applied to the altar, 
as is Clear, for instance, from an inven- 
tory (about 800) in the monastic church 
of Milz, where it is used to describe 


™ Mark 14, 50. 

* Joseph Braun, S.J., Der Christliche Altar, vol. 
2, P. 23, 1924. 

*Several more photographs are shown in 
plates 131, 132, of gilded metal frontals and of 
painted detachable wooden ones in plates 140, 
141, showing twelfth and thirteenth century 
examples of this same motif. 

1° Folio 118, V, reverse side; preserved in the 
Chatsworth Library. 

1 Amalarius, De eccles. officiis, 1.1.12,13. P.L. 
CV. 1023 D, 1026 C. 
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purple altar robes: ‘“‘altarium vestimenta 
purpurea, novem.”? 

Still earlier documentary evidence of 
colored altar clothing in the West comes 
from the Life of Bishop Wilfred (634— 
709) by Eddius Stephanus:!* “Like 
Solomon the wise, they consecrated the 
house and dedicated it to the Lord in 
honor of Saint Peter. . . . The altar 
also with its bases they dedicated to the 
Lord and vested it in purple woven with 
gold; the people shared in the work, and 
thus all was completed in a canonical 
manner.” 

In the East evidence from documents 
and illuminations is more plentiful and 
reaches back to an earlier date. The 
altar was robed in color on all four sides, 
at latest from the fourth century; a 
white cloth, the eiléton, was used above 
it, and so it continues in the Greek rite 
to-day. The earliest documentary evi- 
dence from the East quoted by Father 
Braun is taken from the writings of Saint 
Ephrem, who died in 373; 1* it refers to 
the custom of donors bequeathing their 
richest robes to adorn the altar. ‘“Blessed 
is that man with whose robes the altar 
stands adorned; for enriched with the 
robe of glory from the Lord he shines in 
glory among the holy spirits.” 


‘THIS brief selection of evidence is, I 
hope, enough to show that the symbol- 
ism of the altar’s colored clothing has al- 
ways been an expression of the doctrine 
of the mystical body, and to prove that 
in practice the altar has always been so 
clothed from the earliest times for which 
evidence is available until the symbolism 
became crystalized for all time in the 
Rubrics of the Missal. It is indeed very 
hard to say which is the more surprising 
—that any neglect of frontals should 
have appeared at all, and for the first 
time, after the rubrics had prescribed 
them with such decisive finality; or that 
this decision should have been crystal- 
_ ized in the Missal just in time to forestall 
the coming tendency to neglect. 

(5) The reasons which may account 
for this temporary neglect are a legiti- 
mate subject for speculation. It was not 
due to the change of architectural style 
from gothic to classical renaissance, for 
the classical paintings of Pinturicchio in 
Sienna (1502) and of Raphael’s Disputa 
(1509) both adhere to the mediaeval 


12 Joseph Braun, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 10. 

18 Translated by Bertram Colgrave, Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1927, p. 37- 

14 Joseph Braun, of. cit., vol. 2, p. 22. 

15 Jbid., p. 31. 

16 E.g., vol. 2, plates 127, 129, 135. 


form of frontal and fringed frontlet; but 
as the sixteenth century advanced, the 
neglect began to appear, and in the sev- 
enteenth it became widespread. Father 
Braun connects it with the desire to 
display the skill of the renaissance sculp- 
tors. “The magnificent marble coating 
already favored by Italy in the seven- 
teenth century for embellishing altar 
supports, the telling reliefs decorating 
the front elevation, the brilliant effect 
of the marble veneer imposed upon it 
made a frontal seem not only superfluous 
but even inappropriate.” 15 

I find it hard to believe that crafts- 
manship alone could supply the initial 
momentum required to effect so revolu- 
tionary a change. The sculptor is more 
likely to have seized the opportunity al- 
ready offered to display his skill; and 
the art of embroiderers and of the metal 
workers, who in the ninth century had 
produced those masterpieces of gold 
frontals still adorning the high altar of 
Saint Ambrose in Milan, must corre- 
spondingly have declined. This tend- 
ency inevitably started a vicious circle; 
the art of frontal design died out, and 
whenever a demand for its resurrection 
was made, the result was so unattractive 
that the public would have none of it; 
and so any attempt at revival was still- 
born. That vicious circle still revolves 
to-day; frontal design is still at a very 
low ebb; to break the circle requires the 
concerted effort of craftsmen in many 
lands, and their undoubted ability to 
respond worthily can only follow the 
advance of demand for their skill. 

The real explanation, I suggest, lies 
ultimately in the partial eclipse of litur- 
gical splendor and in the withdrawal of 
emphasis from the doctrine of the mysti- 
cal body to other doctrines more charac- 
teristic of the renaissance. The ap- 
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proaching shadow can be seen by the 
most cursory glance at the photographs 
of the fifteenth century frontals among 
Father Braun’s illustrations,!® in which 
pictorial scenes from the Gospels begin 
to supercede the portrayal of Christ 
among His saints. The shifting of doc- 
trinal emphasis led, rightly enough in so 
vital an art, to a change of symbolism. 
It is not for the craftsman to urge the 
accentuation of this or of any other doc- 
trine; but if the doctrine of the mystical 
body is in fact now being urged with a 
revival of its ancient emphasis, it is 
within his province to analyse the true 
form for its symbol. And for those of us 
concerned in its architectural expres- 
sion, a study of twelfth and thirteenth 
century examples is an invaluable 
foundation for producing treasures new 
as well as old. 

This is not necessarily a plea for 
elaboration; the symbol is complete in 
any unembroidered hanging of simple 
fabric, which only requires the exercise 
of a trained color-sense. But, given the 
demand and the means, there need be 
no limit to the value of our Lord’s 
“glorious apparel’ in embroidered silk, 
cloth of real gold, or gilded reliefs in 
metal (so long as they be made detach- 
able). What the financial value of the 
four Milanese gold masterpieces is to- 
day, I have no idea. It would probably 
sound fantastic, though it can hardly 
equal the cost of one fighter airplane. If 
in war time small towns and even vil- 
lages can compete in raising the price of 
one Spitfire, peace might live to see a 
transfer of this rivalry to the enrichment 
of the altar; and concentration on the 
doctrine of the mystical body might be 
expected, without undue strain on the 
imagination, to supply the surest motive 
for enabling nations to live in harmony. 
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Art in the Living Parish 


The Reverend JosEPH LONERGAN 


RT IS DEFINED by Aristotle and 
the scholastics as recta ratio factibil- 
ium. This vigorous definition defies trans- 
lation, but for the purposes of this paper 
let us call it “‘right thinking applied to 
making.” There are two elements in 
art, the formal element, “right think- 
ing,” and the material element, “mak- 
ing.” The making is the result of the 
thinking. If the thinking is not right, 
the making is not right. If either the 
thinking, or the making, or both are not 
right, the result is not art. Art is right 
thinking applied to making. 

The culture of any people at any 
period is justly measured by the things 
that people make. People must make 
things, and the things made show what 
kind of people made them. The things 
made show what the makers were think- 
ing about, show the makers’ scale of 
values, the depth and comprehensive- 
ness of their thoughts and the accuracy 
of their judgments. For that reason gen- 
erations yet to come will judge us, and 
judge us justly, by the things we make. 
And since we have received a rich legacy 
of culture from past generations we are 
in honor bound to preserve, maintain, 
and hand down that legacy, together 
with our own contribution, to the gen- 
erations yet to come. 

If we are to do justice to ourselves, to 
those who have gone before us, to those 
who come after us, and produce art in 
the living parish, we must start with 
right thinking. What will we think 
about? We will think right about man’s 
first, most important, and fundamental 
duty, man’s duty to worship his Maker. 

We see about us a world of things that 
come into being, and cease to be. At one 
time they were not, they were nothing; 
now they are, they are something. 
Something is something, nothing is 
nothing. Nothing cannot produce some- 
thing. God produced this universe. He 
gave it its whole being. He sustains it in 
being, or it would go back to the noth- 
ingness from which it came. Since God 
produced all being, all being belongs to 
God. It belongs to Him essentially. It 
is necessarily, absolutely, eternally, ir- 


resistibly His. The acknowledgment of 
this fact is the first element in the wor- 
ship of God. We are bound, moreover, 
to honor God’s supreme excellence, to 
pay our debt of gratitude for His count- 
less benefactions, and to love Him Who 
is infinitely lovable. This is to worship 
God. 

Since God is the author, not only of 
the soul, but also of the body, this wor- 
ship must be both internal and external. 

Finally God is the author not only of 
the individual but also of society, civil 
society and spiritual society. Therefore 
the Church, and the living parish in the 
Church, must worship its Maker. This 
is the first, most important, and funda- 
mental duty of the living parish. 

Since this is a liturgical programme, 
we shall confine our remarks to liturgi- 
cal worship, the public, communal, offi- 
cial, worship of the Church, that wor- 
ship, and that only, which is prescribed 
in the liturgical books. 

The living parish is now ready, and 
not ready until now, to perform its 
first, most important and fundamental 
duty, the duty of the worship of God. 
The supreme act of liturgical worship is 
the sacrifice of the mass. Divine faith 
gives us the doctrine of the real pres- 
ence, of the sacrifice of the mass, and of 
holy communion. Dogmatic theology 
explains these doctrines fully. The 
liturgical books give detailed directions 
for carrying out the functions that ex- 
press these doctrines. The liturgical 
books also provide specific directions 
about the things that are to be made 
and used in the performance of these 
functions. The code of canon law and 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites give 
adequate juridical direction. We now 
come to the point of making. 

We find that we need an altar, and an 
altar is something that must be made. 
The altar comes first, not the church. 
The church is merely a shelter over the 
altar, the priest, and the worshipers. The 
shelter ought to be a noble shelter, but 
formally a shelter. 

We want to make an altar. An altar is 
an alta ara, a raised mound of sacrifice, 


and a mensa comestionis, a banquet table. 
In the ordinary parish the altar is also 
the dwelling place of our Lord in the 
blessed sacrament. When we compre- 
hend these truths and laws, in their en- 
tirety, in their inner meaning, and in 
their relation to each other, in correct 
proportion and perspective, we are 
equipped to apply right thinking to 
making, to making our altar. And when 
we have made that altar in such fashion 
that it says to us in clear and definite 
terms, “I am an altar, a raised mound 
of sacrifice, a banquet table, the throne 
of the Almighty,” we have made an al- 
tar which is a work of art. “I will go 
unto the altar of God.” 

But the living parish will also wish to 
make a beautiful altar. There are two 
elements in beauty. Beauty is a vision 
and a joy. Beauty is an intellectual vi- 
sion, and an ecstasy of joy, “‘splendor 
formae” — the splendor of form, says 
Saint Thomas. When our altar is not 
only right thinking applied to making, 
but when the work made sings and 
dances in the glory of its perfection, we 
have made a beautiful altar. It says to 
us: “I am the throne of the Almighty,” 
and we, with tears in our eyes, respond: 
“Come, let us adore and fall down be- 
fore God: let us weep before the Lord, 
who made us, because He is the Lord 
our God; and we are His people, the 
sheep of His pasture. . . .. How lovely 
are Thy dwellings, O Lord God of 
hosts.”” 

The first, most important, and funda- 
mental function of the living parish is 
the worship of God. The function second 
in importance is the sanctification of the 
faithful. The means to this end are the 
sacraments. The first and most necessary 
sacrament is baptism. The solemn ad- 
ministration of the sacrament of bap- 
tism calls for some things to be made, 
and calls for right thinking in the mak- 
ing. 

We will follow the same procedure for 
the sacrament of baptism that we em- 
ployed for the worship of God. We will 
go to the Church for all the dogmatic, 
liturgical, and juridical truths and laws 
bearing on this sacrament. This right 
thinking we will apply to making, mak- 
ing a baptistry with its equipment, 
making a work of art that will be a 
worthy expression of the inner essence 
and significance of the first and most 
necessary sacrament. 

In the work of the sanctification of the 
faithful the sacrament of penance takes 
the second place. The Fathers described 
it “the second plank after shipwreck.” 
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‘Now shipwreck is a serious business. If 
one has been swept off the first plank, 
the second plank becomes all the more 
important. 

The living parish will do some right 
thinking about the sacrament of pen- 
ance. Following the line already indi- 
cated, the dogmatic, liturgical, and 
juridical truths and laws of the Church, 
the living parish will give “the second 
plank after shipwreck” the treatment it 
deserves. Pretentious shrines, elaborate 
stations of the cross, and costly windows, 
are certainly not more important than 
“the second plank after shipwreck.” In 

_a shipwreck who would think of tossing 
a drowning man a stained glass window? 
There is no magic about art. It is just 
the habit of straight thinking expressed 

in honest making. 

_ The sacraments of confirmation and 
of matrimony require little equipment. 
The sacraments of extreme unction and 
holy orders are rarely administered in a 
parish church. Theliving parish will need 
to make an enclosed porch or exte- 
rior narthex for those ceremonies which 

take place outside of the church; part 
of the baptismal ceremony and of the 
funeral ceremony and of the procession 
on Palm Sunday and the blessing of the 

new fire on Holy Saturday. In most of 

our parishes the climate is too severe at 
some seasons of the year to perform these 
ceremonies in the open. A little right 
thinking will make a good job of these 
requirements. 


Now just a few observations about 
making the shelter over the altar, the 
_ priest, and the worshipers. The shelter, 
of course, should be noble. And since 
the third important function of the 
Church is the function of teaching, the 
shelter over the hearers should be made 
in such a way that the hearers can hear. 
A little right thinking will solve this 
problem. It has been well solved in thou- 
sands of secular auditoriums throughout 
- the country and there is no reason why 

it should not be well solved in a church. 

A second remark in regard to our 
shelter is that the worshipers will want 
to breathe. The problem of ventilation 
has also been solved in thousands of 
public buildings throughout the land. I 
can think of no reason why it should not 
be solved in a church. 

The final suggestion is that the wor- 
shipers will want to read their books. 
There is no reason why they should be 
denied correct lighting for this purpose. 

We admire the works of the master 
builders of the middle ages, and with 


good reason. They took the materials 
they had, took the problems that pre- 
sented themselves, did plenty of right 
thinking, and produced works of art. 
As an illustration, their only source of 
light was the sun or a candle. In some 
countries they had too much light, so 
they built, accordingly, very small win- 
dows. In other countries the builders 
had too little light. They had the prob- 
lem of fog and many dull murky days 
throughout the year. They thought out 
their problem and gave it a glorious 
solution. But to-day we have new ma- 
terials, and infinitely better solutions 
for many of the old problems. A copy 
of the carriage of Louis XIV with a 
Rolls-Royce engine tucked under the 


- seat and a chain-drive transmission 


would make a rather silly conveyance. 
A copy of a mediaeval church in which 
the worshipers can neither hear, breathe, 
nor read their books makes a rather un- 
intelligent church. It certainly is not 
art, no matter what the cost. Art is right 
thinking applied to making. 

A final observation. Right thinking is 
ordered thinking. Dogma is ordered 
thinking. Liturgy is ordered thinking. 
In dogma there is an exact order and a 
hierarchy of truths. In the liturgy there 
is a fixed order and a hierarchy of truths, 


seasons, feasts, and ferials. This exact or- 
der and fixed hierarchy is given to us by 
our infallible teacher and indefectible 
guide. It is disappointing to enter a 
building called a church and find some- 
thing like a museum, a collection of 
statues, paintings, windows, sculpture, 
symbols, assembled with little rhyme 
and less reason. 

Father Guardini has somewhere wisely 
observed that the Church forgives every- 
thing more readily than a trifling with 
truth. She knows that if a man falls, but 
leaves truth unimpaired, he will find 
his way back again. But if he abandons 
objective, religious truth, he falls back on 
subjective, personal judgment, feeling, 
and experience. Truth is debased to the 
level of a relative and fluctuating value. 
The Church represents truth, dogma, as 
an absolute fact, based upon itself, inde- 
pendent of all subjective judgment, 
feeling or confirmation. Truth is truth 
because it is truth. We do not create 
truth, we find it. God is truth. The 
Church guards, maintains, hands down, 
and teaches God’s truth. Art is right 
thinking applied to making. Art in the 
living parish is God’s truth perfectly expressed 
in the things that are made. ‘‘Make it ac- 
cording to the model which I showed 
you on the mount.” 


An Alteration—Saint Mary’s Church 


Greenville, South Carolina 


The Reverend MicuHaeL McINnERNEY, O.S.B. 


FTER more than forty years as pas- 

tor and some thirty-six years since 

he had constructed Saint Mary’s Church 

at Greenville, S. C., the Right Reverend 

Monsignor A. K. Gwynn wished to re- 

model the church and bring it up to 
liturgical requirements. 

During those thirty years he had 
traveled much abroad and at home; had 
observed much of ecclesiastical art; had 
read much of the Church’s laws gov- 
erning the construction and adornment 
of her buildings; and, withal, had gained 
a highly developed liturgical sense 
which would not let him rest until his 
own faithful flock and the townsfolk of 
other faiths might behold somewhat of 
the beauty of God’s House. 

The building was well constructed, 
well-proportioned, and possessed good 
lines exteriorly and interiorly. He 


wanted only some practical changes 
and additions to the sacristies, more ac- 
commodations, and better appoint- 
ments. It needed altars and fitments 
which would follow the regulations so 
clearly outlined in the canons. Above 
all, the interior of the church needed the 
creation of a religious, reverential at- 
mosphere, out of which the prayerful 
faithful might behold the tabernacle of 
the Most High nobly enshrined upon the 
altar of sacrifice, and surrounded by 
man’s best conceptions of the artistic, 
the true, and the beautiful. Having all 
of these needs in mind, therefore, and 
desiring to fulfill the letter and the 
spirit of the law, he achieved the results 
indicated in the photographs and floor 
plan shown on page 39. 

The priests’ sacristy was enlarged, 
fitted with an improved vesting case, a 
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extending out over the altar and 


piscina, and lavabo (draining to a dry 
well), a sacrarium for burning cottons 
and oils, a steel safe for the sacred ves- 
sels of the altar, a separate case near the 
sanctuary entrance for missals, altar 
cards, towels, and cruets, and a main 
panel board for controlling all lights 
throughout the church. 

At the end of the priests’ sacristy, a 
hinged table was mounted flush into 
the wall. On special occasions it may be 
let down for saying mass. In connection 
with the priests’ sacristy was built a 
vestment room, six feet by ten feet, hav- 
ing one window and equipped with 
shelf, hanging rod, and cabinet. Any 
number of vestments may be stored 
there, safe, free from moth and creasing. 

Another extension was made across 
the entire rear wall of the sanctuary for 
a boys’ sacristy. It has seventeen built-in 
metal lockers, two large closets, a lava- 
tory and mirror, a case for censers, hooks 
for candle lighters, and racks for 
torches. This space may also serve as an 
ambulatory between the priests’ sac- 
risty and the work sacristy. The work 
sacristy was enlarged and fitted with 
sink, work tables, cabinets for candles 
and candelabra, two large storage 
closets, and two hanging closets. 

Throughout this practical portion of 
the improvement there is now sufficient 
space, every appointment, good order, 
and system. 

The acoustic ceilings lend quietude, 
the asphalt tile floors cleanliness, so that 
anyone entering immediately feels that 
he is already within an orderly sacred 
precinct near to the sanctuary. 


IN THE nave of the church, the walls 
were painted a soft tone of grey in order 
to bring out more vividly the stained 
glass windows and the colorful stations. 
The wood trusses and paneled ceiling 
were brought back to a natural wood 
color, not too dark, and decorated with 
a conservative amount of polychrome. 
In its entirety there is just sufficient 
decoration in the nave and ceiling to 
bring out good lines and to warm up the 
atmosphere. 

The stations are new and were in- 
serted into the walls. They are of a 
plastic material on compo-board, in 
light relief with gold leaf and rich colors 
applied. The half-size figures are few 
and in large detail. They were executed 
by Edwin J. Sharkey. 

Within the sanctuary proper and in 
the niches back of the side altars the 
decorative scheme becomes more elab- 
orate. Designs in gold, blues, and red, 


symbolical in character, were repeated 
sufficiently often to produce a rich back- 
ground for the altars, reredos, and 
canopy. 

The window in the masonry wall back 
of the main altar is colorful and spirited 
and completes the decoration. At Mon- 
signor Gwynn’s request, reflectors were 
placed back of this window, for use dur- 
ing night services. Although this prac- 
tice is not to be recommended, as it pits 
one illumination against another, in 
this particular case, due to the density 
of the surrounding glass, the figures 
were successfully projected. 


"THE floor of the sanctuary was Cov- 
ered with flexicrome tile; the field is one 
warm color with a black border. The 
predella and treads are of Tennessee 
marble, the risers of Belgian black 
marble. 

The main altar was designed as a 
tomb, and being consecrated, the foun- 


- dations were extended into the ground. 


This altar, as well as the two side altars, 
is of solid, polished pink ‘Tennessee mar- 
ble. There being no projection at the 
mensa, a toe space was provided at the 
base, and a rather deep centre panel 
provides space for genuflecting at the 
consecration. This panel contains the 
Chi Rho, Alpha and Omega monogram 
in gold mosaic. 

The twelve doves and chalice carved 
in the panel along the front of the altar 
is an ancient conception symbolizing 
the twelve apostles receiving holy com- 
munion at the Last Supper. 

The immediate background for the 
altar, forming a kind of retable, is of 
polished black Belgian marble; the color 
contrast accentuates the altar, the tab- 
ernacle, and the candlesticks. 

The free-standing, circular tabernacle 
is a very fine piece of craftsmanship in 
metal, rich in symbolical design, safe, 
convenient for use, and true to all litur- 
gical requirements. It is especially con- 
venient for the removal and changing 
of the silken veils which must agree with 
the color of the vestments as indicated 
in the ordo for the mass of the day. It 
was designed by Monsignor Gwynn. 

The reredos and canopy were de- 
signed around the existing window. 
This window, made many years ago, is 
of the Munich school of art and depicts 
the Holy Rood in the lower section with 
an upper panel of the Resurrection. The 
reredos is an exceptionally fine piece 
of carving in oak, well undercut with 
plenty of depth and character. It rises 
up quite high with a bracketed canopy 


predella. 
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The ceiling of the canopy is decorated _ 
in cerulean blue and gold; a concealed ~ 
reflector with chromium plated circular - 


louvres directs a soft glow of white light 


over the altar and brightens up the carv- 


ings. 


The exterior of the oak canopy, in the 
centre at the top, has a carved figure of © 


the Agnus Dei with banner, symbol of © 


f 


Christ’s victory. The panel below this — 


bears the figure of a descending dove, 
symbol of the Holy Ghost. In the four 
other panels in full relief are the sym- 
bolic figures of the four Evangelists: the 
aspiring eagle, Saint John; the sacrificial 
ox, Saint Luke; the angel with scroll, 
Saint Matthew; the lion of the desert, 
Saint Mark. 


In the reredos on each side of the — 
mass crucifix are adoring angels. On 


top of the side wing, which takes the 
place of the riddel, are two free-standing 
angels with wings folded high up and 
facing the altar, symbols of the angelic 
choirs standing about the throne of the 
Most High. The altar, the reredos and 
canopy are the gift of the Slattery family 
of Greenville. 

The general light of the sanctuary fol- 
lows the liturgical requirements, no 
bulb or fixture being visible anywhere. 
Directed from concealed reflectors, a 
glow of white light brightens the entire 
sanctuary. 


Everything in and around the sanc- — 


tuary from the ambry to the altars and 
reredos was detailed by the architect 
and drawings placed in the hands of 
craftsmen or manufacturers, as also was 
every other item throughout the church 
— holy water fonts, poor boxes, pedes- 
tals, lighting fixtures, confessionals, and 
baptistry grill. 


Drawing by Lauren Ford 


(BELOW) MARBLE ALTAR AND WOOD REREDOS DESIGNED 
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(ABOVE) INTERIOR OF SAINT MARY’S 
CHURCH, GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAR- 
OLINA, BEFORE ALTERATIONS. (LEFT) 
INTERIOR SHOWING NEW SANCTUARY. 
THIS WORK WAS EXECUTED UNDER 
THE DIRECTION OF THE REVEREND 
MICHAEL MCINERNEY, 0.S.B., ARCHI- 
TECT. DECORATIONS BY ROBERT 
ROBBINS 
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(ABOVE) STATUES OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN AND SAINT JOSEPH, 
CARVED IN RED OAK BY LINDENTHALER-SALIGA STUDIO, FROM 
DRAWINGS BY TOM LAFARGE. (LEFT) SANCTUARY LAMP OF 
CARVED WOOD ORNAMENT AND METAL, DESIGNED AND EXECUTED 
BY LINDENTHALER-SALIGA STUDIO. (RIGHT) CHASUBLE DESIGNED 
BY THE REVEREND M. A. COUTURIER, O.P. ALL THE OBJECTS SHOWN 
ON THIS PAGE ARE IN THE CHURCH OF OUR LADY OF MOUNT 
CARMEL, MOUNT CARMEL, CONNECTICUT. THE REVEREND JAMES 
McCORMICK, PASTOR. THE ALTERED SANCTUARY OF THIS CHURCH 
WAS ILLUSTRATED IN THE AUGUST 1941 ISSUE OF LITURGICAL 
ARTS. ALL WORK DONE UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF THE ARCHI- 
TECT, L. BANCEL LAFARGE 
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ALTARS, VESTMENTS, FABRICS, ETC., SHOWN AT THE 


EXHIBITION OF RELIGIOUS ART HELD AT THE ECOLE 
DU MEUBLE, MONTREAL, JUNE, 1941. THIS EXHIBI- 
TION WAS CONCEIVED AND ALL EXHIBITS EXECUTED 
FROM DESIGNS BY THE REVEREND M. A. COUTURIER, 
O.P., OF THE FRANCO-CANADIAN SCIENTIFIC INSTI- 
TUTE, AND JEAN-MARIE GAUVREAU, DIRECTOR OF 
THE SCHOOL. THE ARCHITECTURAL ARRANGEMENT 
WAS DESIGNED BY MARCEL PARIZEAU, ARCHITECT 


STATIONS OF THE CROSS, OF BASSWOOD ON A BACKGROUND OF WALNUT. 
DESIGNED AND CARVED BY ARCANGELO CASCIERI AND ANDREW 
DRESELLY. THE MEDAL OF SAINT JOSEPH OF COPERTINO, AS A PATRON 
FOR AVIATORS, WAS DESIGNED BY C. PAUL JENNEWEIN, SCULPTOR 
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(ABOVE AND RIGHT) STATUES OF THE MADONNA AND SAINT FRANCIS 
OF ASSISI, CARVED IN STONE BY ADOLPHE DIODA. (BELOW) GOLD AND 
SILVER CHALICE, DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY A. SPORENBERG 
FOR THE REVEREND CHARLES M. DEPIERE, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
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The Laity and the Loss of the Liturgy 


EDWARD S. Dore 


ae the words liturgy, laity, 
and loss there is a relation as ob- 
vious as it is painful. When the present 
writer went to college in the first decade 
of this century, the liturgy was in one 
place, the laity in another, and the rela- 
tion between them was the total loss of 
the one by the other. That was true of all 
classes of the laity, including those who 
had the benefit of Catholic education 
_and training all the way up to the uni- 
versity. 

When one considers the essential 
meaning of the Church and the relation 
of her liturgy to it, that the laity, the 
multitude who make up the living 
Church, should have lost contact with 
the liturgy in any age or nation is some- 
thing appalling and in a sense terrifying. 
Stripped of all nonessentials, the Catho- 
lic Church could be defined as the one 
institution on earth that is most vividly 
conscious of the Incarnation and its con- 
sequences. After nineteen centuries she 
affirms with all the awe and reverence 
and joyous gratitude of one hearing it 
for the first time the brain-shaking truth 
that the Supreme Being, the source of 
all goodness, truth, and beauty, became 
man of a Virgin, dwelt amongst men, 
and left a doctrine and a way of life for 
men to follow. The Church’s most elab- 
orate diurnal effort to help men remem- 
ber the doctrine and live the life is her 
liturgy, the condensed essence of nine- 
teen centuries of prayer and worship. 
Through it the calendar of the entire 
year is transformed in all its seasons, 
weeks and days into one vast and splen- 
didly beautiful reminder of God Incar- 
nate — His coming, His life, His mys- 
teriés, His doctrine, His friends — those 
who have most fully accepted the doc- 
trine and most heroically lived the life. 

The liturgy being what it is, Christian 
life without it is necessarily truncated 
and deficient. Obviously it was impera- 
tive to restore to the laity in all its full- 
ness the liturgy which Pius X has char- 
acterized as the “‘primary indispensable 
source of the Christian spirit.” Yet in 
_ America up to the first decade at least of 

this century, the laity, so far as personal 


use and knowledge were concerned, had 
lost the liturgy. During the following 
two decades much has been done to 
further the restoration. It is my limited 
purpose to point out only one means 
toward that restoration— a method 
that was completely unused in the last 
generation and, I think, is not sufhi- 
ciently employed to-day. I mean the 
study of the liturgy in the original as 
part of the curriculum of all high schools 
and colleges under the auspices of the 
Church in all courses where Latin is 
taught. 

That this has not been done is a para- 
dox of such proportions as to be unbe- 
lievable, if its truth were not demon- 
strated by experience. Suppose you were 
told that a great religious organization 
during the last century in the United 
States at enormous expense and self- 
sacrifice to itself and its members had 
built numerous schools and colleges for 
the education of its youth to supplement 
the lack of adequate religious instruction 
and training in the secular schools of the 
land; and that such a religious organiza- 
tion had developed a vast and beautiful 
exemplification of its own worship in 
an ancient language which these same 
schools and colleges taught to their stu- 
dents for years on end. Suppose you 
were then told that these colleges from 
one generation of students to the other 
had exclusively restricted the teaching of 
that language to the classics of a pagan 
culture that had persecuted their own 
religion, and never included in their 
curriculum the great classics of their own 
Faith written in the same language. 
Would you not believe that any such 
story simply could not be true, that it 
must be a caricature, a fantastic dream, 
a nightmare? Yet it is the sober history 
of most higher Catholic education in the 
United States, so far as the Church’s 
liturgy is concerned, down to the second 
decade of this century. 

The present writer studied Latin for 
six years in a Catholic college under the 
auspices of one of the great teaching 
orders of the Church — to whose mem- 
bers he acknowledges an undying debt 


of gratitude for all they most generously 
gave to him. During those six years at 
great effort the students were given an 
excellent course in the ancient classics, 
a course that favorably compared with 
any in other colleges in the United 
States embracing the whole range of 
classical Latinity. Although the liturgy 
of the Church is written in Latin and 
filled with works that on their own plane 
may be rated as literature of high order, 
never once was the Latin liturgy pre- 
sented to the students. Of course it had 
absolutely no place in the curriculum 
which was devoted to the pagan clas- 
sics. But worse than that, nothing in it 
was ever even incidentally so much as 
mentioned. And that college was only 
doing what practically every other 
Catholic college and university in the 
land was doing at the time. That is a 
mental blind spot in the eye of Ameri- 
can Catholic higher education which 
future historians, taking a long view, 
will be at a total loss to understand or 
condone. 

Happily something has since been 
done to remedy that deplorable condi- 
tion. But I doubt if the liturgy has been 
fully restored to the place of eminence 
it deserves in the curriculum of our high 
schools, academies, colleges, and univer- 
sities or not made fully a part of the 
course in Latin where that language is 
still taught. And let those who have 
ceased to teach Latin meditate on this: 
the same utilitarians who first threw out 
of modern education the whole corpus 
of classical Latinity were also the chief 
proponents in throwing out of education 
the whole body of religion, and are now 
engaged in sequential effort to ruin 
civilization completely by a final appli- 
cation on the grand scale of efficiency 
divorced from virtue. 


WHAT should the curriculum con- 
tain? Just as the classical course even in 
four years can give only samples of the 
vast corpus of classical Latinity, so the 
liturgical course should give the students 
an opportunity to study and devotedly 
learn at least the highest examples of the 
Christian classics of prayer and devo- 
tion, studied in the classroom for their 
intellectual and doctrinal content and 
literary form, applied in the chapel and 
in life as part of the normal communal 
Catholic worship. Every student who 
receives a full Latin course in any of our 
high schools, academies, and colleges 
should have as part of his required read- 
ing all the great hymns of the Church, 
all the great symbols, the greatest of the 
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Psalms in the Vulgate, the missal, and 
some sort of introduction into the Little 
Office of the Blessed Virgin. Indeed a 
study of the Little Office would be one 
of the best ways of teaching effectively a 
love of the Psalter. The hymns and sym- 
bols should be sung. The traditional 
melodies of the Faith should be made 
part of the musical instruction of the 
students and thus become the cherished 
memories of a lifetime. The missal and 
the Little Office should be brought into 
the classroom, studied there and then 
applied by the use of the missal for daily 
or weekly mass, the use of the Little 
Office for occasional communal recita- 
tion as well as private prayer. The ves- 
pers and compline should be repeatedly 
sung by the whole body of the students. 
The few Psalms and chief hymns of the 
vespers and compline of the Sunday 
office and the greatest of the feasts 
should be the lifelong possession of all 
such students who complete the course 
and graduate. 

If that form of instruction had been 
inaugurated in the last generation, what 
vast progress in restoring the liturgy to 
the laity would have been made. Catch 
the teachers while they are young and 
all else will follow. Those students now 
fathers and mothers of adult families 
surely would insist that their own chil- 
dren should not be deprived of their con- 
genital heritage of Catholic prayer and 
devotion. Their children’s children 
would now be lisping the authentic 
melodies of the Faith that is theirs by 
birthright. 

Don’t tell me it is impossible to add 
anything to the already overcrowded 
curriculum. Existence precedes the 
quality of being. Prius est esse, deinde esse 
tale. Some competent instruction in the 
official prayer of the Church is a mini- 
mum essential of any Catholic college or 
academy. 

The direct and indirect by-products 
of any real return to the liturgy are 
manifold. It will affect the whole of life 
in ways that cannot be charted in ad- 
vance but all of them wholesome and 
beneficial. Consider the good fortune of 
those who speak English that the early 
missionaries taught the religion of the 
civilized world in the language of the 
civilized world. Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch, Edward VII Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature at Cambridge Univer- 
sity, lecturing there on the lineage of 
English literature, has this to say on the 
influence of the liturgy of the Church: 


Of Anglo-Saxon prose I know little indeed, 
but enough of the world to feel reasonably sure 


that if it contained any single masterpiece — or 
anything that could be paraded as a master- 
piece — we should have heard enough about it 
long before now. It was invented by King Al- 
fred for excellent political reasons; but, like 
other ready-made political inventions in this 
country, it refused to thrive. I think it can be 
demonstrated that the true line of intellectual 
descent in prose lies through Bede (who wrote 
in Latin, the “‘universal language”), and not 
through the Blickling Homilies or Aelfric or the 
Saxon Chronicle. And I am sure that Freeman 
is perversely wrong when he laments as a “‘great 
mistake” that the first Christian missionaries 
from Rome did not teach their converts to pray 
and give praise in the vernacular. The vernac- 
ular being what it was, these men did better to 
teach the religion of the civilised world — orbis 
terrarum —in the language of the civilised 
world. I am not thinking of its efficiency for 
spreading the faith; but neither is Freeman; 
and, for that, we must allow these old mission- 
aries to have known their own business. I am 
thinking only of how this “great mistake” 
affected our literature; and if you will read 
Professor Saintsbury’s History of English Prose 
Rhythm . . . ; if you will study the Psalms in 
the Authorized Version; if you will consider 
what Milton, Clarendon, Sir Thomas Browne 
were aiming at; what Addison, Gibbon, John- 
son; what Landor, Thackeray, Newman, 
Arnold, Pater; I doubt not your rising from the 
perusal convinced that our nation, in this store- 
house of Latin to refresh and replenish its most 
sacred thoughts, has enjoyed a continuous 
blessing: that the Latin of the Vulgate and the 
offices has been a background giving depth and, 
as the painters say, “value” to nine-tenths of 
our serious writing.! 


It also gives depth and value to the 
diurnal spiritual life of those who are 
brought in contact with it. 

But for my present purpose, it is more 
pertinent to point out that because of 
that ancient teaching we who speak 
English derive linguistically, as well as 
from the point of view of literature, from 
those ancient Mediterranean springs. 
For this reason alone I feel sure it would 
be possible to teach the greatest of the 
hymns and Psalms and the ordinary of 
the mass even to the children in the 
parochial schools; to teach I mean not 
merely verbally but with a real compre- 
hension of content that would deepen as 
life progressed. Many of their words 
have passed bodily into our English 
language, which is almost a tessellated 
pavement of liturgical and classical 
Latinity. Surely it would not be hard to 
relate in thought the words Patrem omni- 
potentem or vistbilium et invisibilium to their 
English equivalents. By such constant 
relationship as well as by singing them 
into the souls of the children, the great 
prayers and hymns would become the 
students’ treasured possession for life. If 
this be deemed impractical, it is only 
because it is not intelligently tried. Con- 
sider the successful teaching of the sing- 
ing of the mass to the children of Hol- 


land so graphically and beautifully de- 
scribed by Justine B. Ward in the pages 
of LrrurcicaL Arts for November, 
1941. That achievement was made pos- 
sible first by training the teachers in 
musical pedagogy and Gregorian chant, 
and then, as Mrs. Ward points out, 
“The rest followed automatically to the 
benefit of the children, the priests and 
the Church. . . . From the north to the 
south of Holland I found similar groups, 
some in country parishes, others in large 
cities, where the chant of the Church 
has been as it were breathed in with each 
new unfolding idea connected with the 
religious training of the children.” As a 
by-product of that Dutch liturgical re- 
vival, Mrs. Ward notes the marked in- 
crease that followed in vocations for both 
the secular clergy and the religious life. 
That was merely one healthy symptom 
of renewed spiritual vigor. 

Private devotions are all very well in 
themselves, but unless they are renewed 
by a continuous contact with the liturgy, 
they run the danger of becoming un- 
sound or merely sentimental. Even the 
prayers of some of the greatest saints are 
unsuited for use by the faithful at large, 
especially in communal prayer. They 
express the individual, sometimes the 
racial, national, or temperamental atti- 
tude of a man or a time, and accordingly 
create a false consciousness when used 
by men at large because they don’t fit 
and cannot be honestly made their own. 
On the contrary, the liturgical prayers 
of the Church, like all truly great utter- 
ance, lift themselvesabove all narrow 
boundaries of race and nation, place and 
clime, all peculiar idiosyncrasies of 
narrow taste and temperament. They 
express with noble simplicity the inher- 
ent human need of man as man for the 
divine. Through the refining influence of 
time, these prayers have become the 
articulate utterance of human nature 
itself in the presence of God. They have 
the universality ofall truly great litera- 
ture that stamps them to be not of an 
age but for all time. They have that 
sureness of touch, that utter simplicity 
and directness, that never-failing pene- 
tration to ultimate reality. They have an 
all-embracing comprehension of human 
needs, and a perfection of their utter- 
ance that stamps them as being ulti- 
mately inspired. They give a new mean- 
ing to the pagan poet’s phrase, ““Est Deus 
in nobis; egitante calescimus illo.” 

To those who have the tremendous 
responsibility of determining the curri- 


1 On the Art of Writing, Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch, Cambridge (1916), Pp. 225-6. 
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culum of our high schools and colleges, I 
would commend a meditation on the 
precept Antiquam exquirite matrem — 
*‘Search back to the ancient mother,” 
and bring her children close to her 
liturgy that has condensed into noble 
prayer the entire body of her religious 
truth. 


Recent Publications 


WHEN PAINTING WAS IN GLORY. 
By Padraic Gregory. Milwaukee. The Bruce 
Publishing Company. $3.75. 

Many of our Catholic colleges offer 
courses in art appreciation, art tech- 
niques, etc., and it is possible that this 
book will be placed on the library 
shelves of those institutions for the bene- 
fit of students who are interested in the 
highways and byways of painting. They 
will find in it the usual apparatus of 
scholarship concerning painters with 
whose work any fairly well educated 
person should be familiar. There will be 
nothing that can disturb the equanimity 
of those for whom progress in art ended 
with Veronese and Murillo. But the 
danger lurks in the first four chapters in 
which the author would have us bury 
our heads in the sands of romanticism 
and pessimism. Such an attitude need 
not be too dangerous for those whose 
training will be a sufficient antitoxin, but 
students in our colleges may be led to 
share this point of view, and’ this can 
affect their otherwise healthy under- 
standing and appreciation of contem- 
porary art and artists. 

The author’s bias is evident in the fol- 
lowing quotations. On page 6 we find 
this gem of inverted logic: “If, properly 
to appreciate gothic architecture, one 
should possess at least some knowledge 
of the history of monasticism, of the cru- 
sades, of feudalism, of the founding of 
the mendicant orders, of the rise of the 
guilds, of Thomistic philosophy, what 
should one know in order to appreciate 
properly modern architecture? Must one 
be able to appreciate futuristic music, 
cubist paintings, free verse, the glorifica- 
tion of the straight line in building, and 
pornographic novels? Must one believe 
in trial marriages, in contracep- 
tion. . . .” He follows this with other 
gems, such as: “Modern architecture is 
but the natural development or ‘evolu- 
tion’ of renaissance architecture at its 
worst. . . . The exponents of modern 
art are, verily, the lineal descendants of 


sires who sat at the feet of Rousseau, and 
they have inherited his venomous 
hatred of tradition.” 

It would indeed be easy to reverse the 
author’s parallels and delve in Coulton’s 
Five Centuries of Religion for evidence that 
all was not well in the ages that so de- 
light the author. Or we could refer to 
one of his own authorities, Guillaume 
Durand, Bishop of Mende, whose book 
on symbolism, says Coulton, “has been 
so much idealized since the Oxford 
Movement. .. .” Guillaume Durand, 
more commonly known as Durandus 
(and he must be consulted with at least 
two grains of salt), writes “*. . . it would 
seem profitable that the ordinaries and 
church authorities should destroy all ill- 
formed images and all which deviate 
from the truth of things as they hap- 
pened. .. .” This reviewer will wager 
that if such a painting, for example, as 
the Annunciation of Simone Martini 
and Lippo Memmi (reproduced in Mr 
Gregory’s book) were taken out of its 
frame and exhibited to-day without any 
indication of its origin, many of our tra- 
ditionalists would object to the twist of 
the Blessed Virgin’s head, to say nothing 
of her expression! We could also men- 
tion certain aspects of immorality in 
mediaeval days — not to mention “‘bad 
taste’? — and we could point out that 
the crusades were not entirely altruistic 
or religious undertakings; nor were pros- 
titution and pornography unknown fac- 
tors in the life of the mediaeval man. 
Then we could point to the rather mar- 
velous evidences of Catholicity in our 
times; we could point to Ozanam, to the 
many champions of social justice, to the 
Jociste movements in Belgium and 
France and, yes, to the liturgical move- 
ment, which is surely concerned with 
tradition, but not the tradition that is 
dead and buried, but living and inform- 
ative. And if the author believes that an 
appreciation of scholastic philosophy is 
essential to an appreciation of gothic 
architecture, it would seem proper for 
him to include one of the greatest living 
exponents of Thomism, Jacques Mari- 
tain, in his bibliography. Again I wager 
that Maritain will not be found in the 
ranks of the sentimentalists of the past. 
The author might profitably read — if 
he has not already done so— Mari- 
tain’s Art and Scholasticism. 

When Painting Was in Glory paints a 
black and white picture, and so does 
Coulton. That is the negative way of 
teaching art and philosophy, and it 
would be foolhardy not to admit that 
many of our present day philosophers 


fall in the same error as did Will Dur- 
ant, who could write a history of phi- 
losophy and cheerfully omit four cen- 
turies of philosophic thought. Would it 
not be wiser to equate the human ele- 
ment in every period, and find a com- 
mon denominator which is really pres- 
ent at all times? It will not avail much to 
dwell on the deficiencies of the present 
while painting a glowing picture of the 
past unless, at the same time, we realize 
that man “made to the image and like- 
ness of God”’ must find his own way on 
earth and in his own time. The impor- 
tant thing is the direction in which man is 
going, and that direction should be for- 
ward and not backward. Naturally 1 
think chiefly in terms of religious art, and 
leave the appreciation of secular art to 
critics like Sheldon Cheney, whose latest 
book, The Story of Modern Art, is also 
noted in this issue of LirurcIcAL ARTS. 

Would it be ungracious to conclude 
with two short quotations? In writing of 
the search for beauty, the author states 
that ‘“‘the creations of Christian art are 
an index of the Church’s spirituality,” 
and further he castigates as an insidious 
error inseparable from an_ heretical 
spirit ‘“‘. . . the inclination to petrify 
truth into some particular form arbitra- 
rily chosen, denying to the Church her 
power of adopting every variety of style 
and system and molding them to her 
eternal purpose.” Precisely, but does the 
author want to have his cake and eat it, 
too? 

The spirituality of the Church is a 
living attribute, and so is the Church’s 
power to “adopt every variety of style 
and system. . . .” That is the problem 
in a nutshell. Let Mr Gregory admit the 
presence of a little artistic acorn to-day; 
some day he may see a great oak. Then 
another traditionalist can write another 
book! 

Maurice LAVANOUX 


THE LIVING THOUGHTS OF SAINT 
PAUL. Presented by Jacques Maritain. 
Translated by Harry Lorin Binsse. New 
York. Longmans, Green & Company. $1.25. 

This small book succeeds in giving us 
not only the living thoughts of the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles, but the living 
thoughts of a modern philosopher who 
has caught their spirit. 

The work is made up of liberal quota- 
tions from Saint Paul taken from the 
Acts of the Apostles and from his Epis- 
tles together with Mr Maritain’s com- 
ments and reflections. There are eight 
chapters dealing respectively with the 
life of Saint Paul, his apostolate, the 
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Law and Grace, the Mystery of Israel, 
Charity, Christ the Redeemer, the Econ- 
omy of Salvation, and the New Man. 
The Westminster Version (occasionally 
slightly modified by Mr Maritain) is 
used throughout the text of the transla- 
tion. 

Let us first unburden ourselves of a 
secret complaint before we pass on to 
more pleasant things. May we whisper 
the objection (rather than proclaim it) 
that the Westminster Version is at times 
far less happy in English idiom and less 
faithful to the original text than the 
Douay-Rheims, on which it sets out to 
be an improvement? For instance, com- 
pare ‘‘No man, being a soldier to God” 
of II Tim. ii. 4 in the Rheims version 
with ‘“‘No man militating to God” of the 
Westminster (cf. p. 42). Or this: ‘‘I have 
planted, Apollo watered, but God gave 
the increase,” which is the Rheims 
rendition of I Cor. iii. 6, becomes “1 
planted, Apollo watered, but God the 
while was making to grow”’ in the West- 
minster (ibid.). Nor do we think that 
“Justness” is an improvement on either 
‘justice’ or “righteousness” (cf. p. 74, 
75, and passim). On page 103, “He, 
though he was by nature God, yet did 
not set great store on his equality with 
God” is a disputed interpretation rather 
than a literal translation of Philip. ii. 6. 

The translation of I Cor. x. 16, on 
page 112, would seem to favor a Prot- 
estant conception of the meaning of 
Holy Communion: “The cup of blessing 
which we bless, is it not fellowship in the 
blood of Christ? The bread which we 
break, is it not fellowship in the body of 
Christ?”’ Fellowship means a moral 
union with a person: it has no meaning 
when it is applied to a person’s body or 
blood. That is why the Rheims rendi- 
tion of by communion and partaking tells us 
exactly what Saint Paul actually said. 

Again, on page 128, the Westminster 
Version commits itself to an interpreta- 
tion of I Cor. vii. 21 which is unfaithful 
to the uncertainty of the original: ‘“Wast 
thou a slave when called? Let it not 
trouble thee; though if thou canst be- 
come free, rather choose that.’1 The 
Rheims version tells us exactly what is in 
the original text: “. . . use it rather,” 
thus leaving it uncertain whether the 
slave is recommended to go free or 
rather to remain in his state of slavery: 
he is to make the best of either state. 

On page 157, “Nec nominatur in 
vobis” ! in note 15 should of course be 
nominetur. 

As far as Mr. Maritain’s contribution 
to an understanding of the thoughts 


of Saint Paul are concerned, we have 
nothing but praise. Where, for instance, 
could we find a better expression of 
Saint Paul’s concept of the relation be- 
tween the law and love than in the fol- 
lowing concise words: ‘“Those who are 
led by the Spirit are no longer under the 
law. Nor are they above the law. They 
have passed on into the other side of 
things, they are in the inner substance of 
the law, where the law is no longer seen 
from without as law, but from within, as 
love.” 

We are glad, too, to observe that the 
author does not hesitate to say that “‘the 
soul of the mystical body consists es- 
sentially in sanctifying grace,” rather 
than in the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit, 
Who is the efficient cause of grace, can- 
not in strict propriety be called the soul 
or form of anything. 

Mr Maritain admirably sums up the 
mind of Saint Paul on the question of 
the guilt and responsibility of the Jews 
for the death of Christ: “It is against 
those of the Jews who, proud and evil as 
the killers of the prophets and the mur- 
derers of the Christ, were persecuting 
the Christians, and by their slanders 
made difficult the spread of the Gospel 
that Paul was thus indignant. He is not 
thinking — that is perfectly clear — of 
the Jewish people as such, on which sub- 
ject he expresses himself altogether 
otherwise when he treats it formally in 
the Epistle to the Romans.” 

On page 139 we find an original and 
illuminating hypothesis to explain Saint 
Paul’s mysterious antagonist of Anti- 
christ in II Thess. ii. 1-12, an hypothe- 
sis that is based upon historical relativ- 
ity: ‘“The antagonist of Antichrist might 
be the truly human heritage and the 
truly human pattern of temporal civili- 
zation (to the extent that these emerged 
in Rome, something of them emerged 
still in the decadent Empire) — and 
principally the heritage and the pattern 
of Christian civilization; of that Chris- 
tendom which was built up, with ele- 
ments good and bad, by the middle ages, 
and which long since has little by little 
been crumbling, and which, moreover, 
according to Saint Paul’s teaching on 
the mystery of Israel, will flower again 
some day, under new forms, like resur- 
rection for the world.” 

These are only a few of the profound 
thoughts that Mr Maritain has given us 
to illustrate the beauty and depth of the 
thought of Saint Paul. The Living 
Thoughts of Saint Paul is a book that must 
be read and re-read, meditated upon 
and slowly digested, if we are to appre- 
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ciate not only the leading thought of 
Saint Paul, but the deeply spiritual in- _ 
sight and understanding of Mr Mari- 

tain into these fundamental truths of — 


Christianity. 


Saint Foseph’s Seminary 


WILLIAM R. O’ CONNOR 


Dunwoodie, New York 
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TECTURE OF THE ELEVENTH 
CENTURY. By Walter Muir Whitehill. 
New York. Oxford University Press. $17.50. 

‘In the course of the eleventh century 
the orientation of Spain was changed 
from the Latin and Arabic to the mod- 
ern Western European world. One of 
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the many consequences was the appear- — 


ance and development of romanesque ~ 


architecture, from the very beginning of 
the century in Catalonia and from the 
middle onward in Castile and Leon. 
There is, however, no complete history 
of the architecture of the Spanish 
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eleventh century within the covers of a — 


single book in any language. ... I 
have, therefore, attempted to bring to- 
gether the material for a history of early 
romanesque architecture in the Catalan 
countries, and the Kingdoms of Cas- 
tile, Leon, Navarre, Aragon, and Ga- 
licia.” These words from the author’s 
preface state concisely the scope and 
significance of the book. 

The material is divided into three 


parts. Part I is an introduction, outlining — 


the history of Spain to the eleventh cen- 
tury, and explaining the division of the 
treatise into two sections (Part II and 
Part III) corresponding to the division 
of Spain at that time into two sections, 
geographically and culturally separate 
one from another. 

There was no easy route between 
Catalonia and the other Christian proy- 
inces in the northwest of the peninsula. 
The Catalan counties stretched over 
both slopes of the eastern Pyrenees, and 
by sea routes were in contact with the 
Rhone valley, Italy, and the Mediter- 
ranean coast. The other kingdoms of the 
northwest were contiguous to the Atlan- 
tic provinces of France and, after the 
Cluniac monks had established the pil- 
grimage to Santiago, the roads to the 
shrine of Saint James became the great- 
est highways of mediaeval Europe, so 
that relations were developed with Lan- 
guedoc, Poitou, Auvergne, Burgundy, 
and regions even farther afield. It is with 
great logic, therefore, that the author 
devotes Part II to Catalonia and Part 
eee 

1Ttalics mine. 
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III to Castile, Leon, Navarre, Aragon, 


and Galicia. 

In explanation of this division, there is 
a valuable footnote that deserves quot- 
ing, as it stresses a point that is not duly 
appreciated by modern students: “The 
tendency to think in terms of twentieth 
century frontiers and lines of communi- 
cation is mischievous to a degree; even 
more so is the chauvinistic claiming of 


_artistic priority for modern countries 


which did not exist as such in the middle 
ages.” Marcel Lambert meant this very 
thing when he said “Il n’y a pas de 


_ Pyrénées” when speaking of romanesque 


/ 


art. Half of the volume is devoted to the 
Catalonian school, undeniably the most 
interesting of this period. The monu- 
ments are treated individually and also 
grouped by type and compared one with 
another. In the portion of the work de- 
voted to the rest of Spain, the most sig- 
nificant monuments of each region are 
analyzed. 

The study is, in general, concentrated 
upon the concrete, structural elements 
of the buildings. From this point of view 
it is a scholarly, exhaustive work, copi- 


ously documented, and clearly pre- 


sented. It will serve as an excellent ref- 


erence book for students of mediaeval 


architecture who are already familiar 
with the major theories and controver- 
sies in that field. But its appeal to the 
general reader is questionable. 

While detailed attention is given to 
plans, vaults, and dates, there is scarcely 
any reference to spatial treatments or to 
sequences of voids and solids, to aesthetic 
effects of mouldings and other decora- 


tions, to color combinations produced 


by the materials, or to the social and 
political conditions which influenced the 
architectural expression. 

It can be argued that this book is 
primarily a doctoral dissertation, and 
that all of these aspects could not have 
been included in a thesis. Yet they would 


greatly enrich a publication of such 


high order as the present volume. With 
painstaking fidelity, the author has 
quoted contemporary documents; never- 
theless, one senses a deficiency of ar- 
chaeological intuition —so much can 
be derived from the interpretation of 


text! 


The wealth of the book, however, is 
not confined to the text. Three maps of 
Spain, in 1050, 1065, and 1099, re- 
spectively, are helpful, not only in re- 
ferring to the historical outline, but also 
in locating the monuments. There is an 
abundance of clearly drawn plans, 
which have the added advantage of be- 


ing uniformly reduced to the scale of 
1:400. As this attribute is seldom found 
in books of this nature, it merits special 
commendation. The photographs are 
numerous and excellent in quality, the 
majority having been taken by the au- 
thor or by photographers familiar with 
the requirements of scholars. Several 
isometric perspectives, in the manner of 
Choisy, illustrate the correlation of the 
plan to the vaulting system. It is regret- 
table that the high cost of this book will 
limit its circulation. 

A further item, rather melancholy at 
the moment but of real potential value, 
is the sequence of footnotes, giving the 
exact location of each building in its 
comarca and province, and the distance 
from the nearest city. It is not known at 
present how many of these great monu- 
ments have survived the war. The sur- 
vey of architectural monuments in 
Spain made by the London Architectural 
Review at the close of the Spanish Civil 
War is the only one now available, to 
the knowledge of this reviewer, and it 
does not cover the more remote dis- 
tricts. Meanwhile it is ardently hoped 
that students and travelers will again 
visit these regions in a future day, when 
peace and plenty will bless the land that 
gave being to such noble structures. 

LEOPOLD ARNAUD 
Columbia University 


SPANISH BAROQUE ART. Three Lec- 
tures with 67 Illustrations. By Werner 
Weisbach. New York. The Macmillan 
Company. $2.25. 

Architecture, sculpture, and painting 
are each treated in one chapter. The 
lecture form is retained: introduction, 
then comment upon illustrated ex- 
amples — originally slides, now pic- 
tures grouped at the back of the book. 

Treating Spanish baroque architec- 
ture, the German manner is perhaps 
over-emphasized. The author seems to 
overlook the fact that German influence 
did not really take effect until the close 
political union in the late fifteenth cen- 
tury. At this time the plateresque style 
had already been developed. ‘The orna- 
mental and restless qualities usually as- 
sociated with baroque design were char- 
acteristic of the Spanish expression. The 
author’s discussion of the Carthusian 
Convent near Granada follows the usual 
conception current about twenty years 
ago. Since then a great deal of study has 
been devoted to the Spanish baroque 
expression in America, and it is now ac- 
cepted that in the mother country there 
was a certain infiltration of Aztec and 


Inca spirit. The present example was 
built by monks just returned from a 
twenty-five year sojourn in Mexico, and 
in their work they fused Indian motifs 
with the more familiar baroque con- 
tours. The author makes no reference to 
this important colonial influence in 
Spain. And in the case of Fernando 
Casas y Novoa’s designs for the Cathe- 
dral of Santiago, the discussion follows a 
superficial observation of stylistic ex- 
pression rather than a fundamental 
analysis of the conditions of the prob- 
lems and the qualifications of the archi- 
tect. 

The subject of sculpture seems to be 
more congenial and familiar to the 
author than that of architecture. But an 
otherwise interesting analysis is marred 
by his blindness to the spiritual quality 
which gives such great significance to 
this phase of Spanish art. His comment 
upon Montafiéz would indicate that he 
is not familiar with the religious prac- 
tices of the period. 

Painting is certainly the author’s 
chief interest. Nine painters are dis- 
cussed by explaining the outstanding 
work of each artist, comparing their in- 
dividual characteristics. Yet more could 
have been said about their various 
methods of composition and technique. 
Preponderant importance is quite 
rightly attributed to the Italian painting 
of this period. 

The lecture form of slide and discus- 
sion does not lend itself to book form, 
and does not provide fluent reading. In 
the present instance the illustrations are 
too small to be of any value. They should 
have been arranged to cover the page at 
least, instead of leaving about a third in 
blank margins. 

While the material of the book is 
neither rich or new, it constitutes, on the 
whole, a rather pleasant parley upon an 
engaging subject. 

LEOPOLD ARNAUD 
Columbia University 


THE STORY OF MODERN ART. By 
Sheldon Cheney. New York. The Viking 
Press. $5.00. 

It is tragic that so much bitterness and 
so many disappointments should be the 
lot of artists whose work is later extolled 
by patrons and “experts,” while the 
artists have lived in want, amidst the 
ridicule of the academic. 

Because they so precisely express his 
opinions, this reviewer does not hesitate 
to quote directly from Charles Poore’s 
words, noted on the jacket of this latest 
book of Sheldon Cheney’s: “‘A vast and 
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informing panorama of many worlds in 
one: the men and ages of painting, ar- 
chitecture, and various minor arts. . . 
It is briskly and engagingly written. It 
has the virtues of a single, carefully in- 
tegrated, modern point of view.”? And 
it is a breath of fresh air after the 
pontifical fog of many art histories. 

The giants of the recent disturbing 
past appear in Mr Cheney’s story in 
all their own glory — Corot, Daumier, 
Renoir, Manet, Monet, Cézanne, Gau- 
guin, Van Gogh, Whistler, Seurat, 
Degas, Picasso, Rouault. . . . Paintings 
by these artists that were derided by the 
pontiffs now are treasured by great mu- 
seums and private collections. 

If the rectors of our seminaries and. 
the presidents of our Catholic colleges 
really want to open up vistas in the 
minds of their students and present to 
them vital manifestations of current art, 
they would be well minded to include a 
reading of this book in their curriculum. 
This would be vastly more important to 
the artistic health of their students than 
the stuffy study of art which afflicts so 
many nowadays. After a breath of ar- 
tistic fresh air has struck the pores of 
students, they will be much better pre- 
pared to appreciate and understand the 
great art of all ages, and, what is even 
more important, they will be fitted to 
appreciate the art of their contempora- 
ries. If only one seminary rector and 
one college president should act on this 
suggestion, the reviewer will feel that 
this somewhat testy review has been 
justified. M. L. 


HEART OF SPAIN. By Georgiana 
Goddard King. Edited by Agnes Morgan. 
Cambridge. Harvard University Press. $3.00. 

Here is something in the nature of a 
tribute to the author, in that this volume 
was edited by one of Miss King’s stu- 
dents and based on materials accumu- 
lated through the years, among them 
being articles on the ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture of the various cities in Spain, 
written during the years 1918-1924 for 
the Journal of the American Institute of 
Architects. Miss King taught at Bryn 
Mawr, as Lecturer in Comparative 
Literature, and in 1912 she became the 
first instructor in the newly organized 
department of the History of Art. The 
editor of this volume testified to the in- 
spiring teaching of the author; it is easy 
to realize, from the chapters which make 
up this fascinating book, how Miss 
King’s students were able to study the 
history of Spain in searching fashion. 

It is with deep poetic insight that Miss 


King delves into many phases of Spanish 
life and customs: she makes clear the 
quality and ways of the people, its 
legends and poetry, its architecture and 
painting — in short, here is an excellent 
survey of a land rich in history and 
literary and artistic achievement. 

The photographs, by E. H. Lowber, 
are fine, especially that of the chestnut 
vendor at Trujillo. Architectural photo- 
graphs of this type are all too few. 

M. L. 


MEDIAEVAL MONUMENTS AT 
THE CLOISTERS. As They Were and As 
They Are. By James F. Rorimer. New York. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art. $2.50. 
The Cloisters, situated in Fort Tryon 
Park, New York City, is a museum 
unique in many ways, partly because of 
its beautiful setting, but chiefly because 
of the intelligent manner in which its 
mediaeval fragments have been ar- 
ranged in the building generously be- 
stowed on the city by John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. Many years ago one of our 
great sculptors, George Grey Barnard, 
began the collection of important frag- 
ments of mediaeval art and arranged 
them in what was known as the Barnard 
Cloisters. In 1922 Barnard’s collection 
was placed on sale; in 1925 it was pur- 
chased by the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art and the then Barnard Cloisters were 
opened to the public in 1926 as a branch 
of the Museum. The present building in 
Fort Tryon Park, with the collection 
greatly increased, was opened in 1938. 
An interesting text and excellently re- 
produced photographs give the sequence 
of events which lead to the purchase of 
many of the important pieces exhibited 
in this museum. The amateur of medi- 
aeval art will find much material for an 
intelligent appreciation of this fascinat- 
ing period. M. L. 


Correspondence 


ScoTLAND 
To the Editor of Lrrurcicat Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

I wonder if you realize how your 
readers in England and Scotland now 
look forward to the safe arrival of Lrrur- 
GICAL Arts after its dangerous voyage 
across the Atlantic. When the postman 
hands in the familiar envelope, we re- 
ceive it with a ‘“‘Deo gratias,” remem- 
bering the perils of mines, bombs, and 
torpedoes from which it has escaped. Up 


to the present I am glad to report that 


every issue has reached me since the out- 


break of war. 

Now that we no longer receive L’Arti- 
san Liturgique and the many other for- 
eign liturgical magazines, we hunger for 
the mental and spiritual stimulus you 
supply from America. Otherwise we 


should be starving. Fortunately I possess _ 


a complete set of your magazine, having 
been one of your earliest subscribers. 1 
wish you could see how often I refer to” 
the back numbers. During the past two” 
years, even if the magazine has been 
reduced in size, the articles have always” 
been worth reading and the illustrations - 
quite up to the usual standard. The 
book reviews are most useful, and I must _ 


not forget to praise the advertisements. — 


You may be interested to hear that 
Professor Hubert Wellington, Principal — 


of the Edinburgh College of Art, recom-— 
mends LirurcIcAL Arts to his students — 
and sees that a copy finds its way into 
their common room. 

The report of the first Liturgical Week . 


held in Chicago last year has also been a 


tremendous inspiration. I have lent my 
copy to several priests, and they have | 


been amazed at it. Here are a few ex- 
tracts from my review of the report in 
the Catholic Herald: “Chicago might 
seem to be the last place in the world 
where one would expect a liturgical con- 
gress of this sort to take place. But just 
because it happened in Chicago and not 


in the sheltered and peaceful atmos- — 


phere of some Benedictine abbey in 
Europe, the proceedings took on a prac- 
tical, business-like character and the 
speakers got down to the real thing.” 


“They didn’t squabble over such — 


trivial details as fashions in chasubles, 
the effeminacy of lace albs, or the cor- 
rect height of mitres. No! These hard- 


headed American priests and layfolk — 


have realized that without vigorous 
liturgical action there can be no real 
Catholic Action. 
we have been dabbling in a liturgical 
‘revival’ for more than a century. How 
is it that these American Catholics have 
been able to achieve these startling re- 
sults in less than a quarter of a century, 
leaving us miles behind?” 

Your own talk on liturgical art is ad- 
mirable. I am glad that you laid such 
stress on the importance of obedience to 
the very few wise rules laid down con- 
cerning the details of church planning. 
It is so difficult to make priests and 
architects realize that if only they will 
adhere to the rules, the result will be 
aesthetically satisfactory. Most of our 
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Catholic churches in Scotland] would 
be quite harmless if those who built them 
had not tried to be clever and original, 
and if they had paid more attention to 
essentials, 

Yours truly, 
PETER F. ANSON 


La GRancE, ILLINOIS 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaL ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 
What I had in mind when I made the 
suggestion for a Catholic art academy 
referred to by Ann Grill in a letter pub- 
lished in the November issue of Lrrur- 
GICAL ARTs was something entirely dif- 
ferent from what the writer surmised. 
What I was thinking of was an academy 
where art students from any of the art 
schools of Chicago could get proper 
training in Catholic philosophy. They 
are getting something entirely different 
now. 

What I think we need is a place where 
Catholic artists can be taught the things 
found in Maritain’s Art and Scholas- 
ttcism, an education in itself, and what 
other teachings on Catholic art there 
are scattered through our literature. We 
need a place where artists can be fired 

_with a zeal for Christian art such as that 
shown for pagan art by the Mexican 
group of muralists. Those Mexicans did 
not wait for a public. Brilliant teachers 
indoctrinated them with pagan and 
communist philosophies and they went 
out and painted their great murals. 
Then the public flocked to their schools. 
If Rivera had waited for the Mexican 
people to create a demand for his art, he 
would have had to wait until dooms- 
day. 

If Father Farrell can find a public for 
the Summa, Catholic artists can be so 
trained that they will find a public too. 
In a world where Stein, Joyce, and Pi- 
casso became famous it needs but proper 
schooling to make Catholic artists im- 
mortal. 

Yours truly, 
C. V. Hiccins 


SANTA Rosa, CALIFORNIA 
To the Editor of LirurcIcAL ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 

It is as a result of the last three issues 
of your magazine, which are the only 
ones I have received since my subscrip- 
tion started, that I am prompted to 
write this letter. I regret very much and 
consider it a great loss to me that I have 
not had the good fortune of having been 
a subscriber to LirurcicAL Arts from 
the first issue. 


Lrrureicar Arts is certainly the an- 
swer to those of us who are interested in 
the arts, architecture, and liturgy of the 
Church, and have sought a reliable 
source for the listing and reviewing of 
publications dealing with the subject, 
the illustrations of contemporary work, 
and the short but interesting articles. 

One thing that strikes me as being 
particularly outstanding about your 
magazine is the few but carefully and 
well selected illustrations published in 
each issue, which is quite a contrast to 
most of our trade journals on art and 
architecture in which one must thumb 
through fifty or more photographs and 
find that only two or three are worthy of 
one’s contemplation and study. 

The excellent illustrations and articles 
published in each issue should develop 
in the laity as well as in the clergy a 
taste for better design and a realization 
of what liturgical laws can do for the 
arts of the Church. This brings to mind 
a thought that many of our altars of the 
wedding cake variety suffer not from ad- 
herence to liturgical laws, but from the 
lack of it. So it is with many other 
things. Your efforts in influencing your 
readers to be more conscious of the 
liturgy cannot be denied. It is a wonder- 
ful thing for all to have an organization 
and a publication such as yours whose 
endeavors are directed to that end. 

You have just published the tenth 
anniversary issue of your magazine; 
may you continue your good work for 
many years to come. You may always 
count on me as a subscriber to LirurGI- 
CAL ARTS. 

Yours truly, 
J. GQLARENCE FELCIANO 


New York, N. Y. 
To the Editor of LirurcIcAL ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 

For some time 1 have been deeply 
interested in what you are trying to do 
through the Liturgical Art Society, in 
sponsoring the promotion of better art 
in our churches. I am _ particularly 
happy to know that there are religious 
organizations who have shown under- 
standing and appreciation of your en- 
deavor in this field, which is concretely 
manifested by the competition to be 
held, under your auspices, for a statue 
of a fifteen foot figure of Christ, to be 
placed in Washington, D. C., assuring a 
competent work of art executed by the 
most meritorious competitor. This pro- 
cedure, whereby the artist is chosen by 
a competent jury, on merit of his quali- 
fications, yields the best results, and 


eliminates the traditional commercial 
method of commissioning the lowest 
bidder, without regard to the artistic 
quality of the work produced. It is also 
of advantage for the peace of mind of 
the client, who can rely on the artist to 
execute a fine work of art. 

It is appalling to see so many churches 
and religious organizations still clinging 
to a traditional, decadent, sentimental, 
and uninspiring type of art, produced by 
incompetent imitators, who have neither 
the knowledge nor the feeling for what 
they paint. And yet, this type of art is 
supposed to inspire religion and peace 
in the hearts of millions of parishioners 
who see it! 

It is difficult to understand why the 
Church of to-day persists in holding fast 
to such low standards of art, which I 
find irreconcilable with the underlying 
spirit prevalent in a Giotto, a Duccio, a 
Massaccio, a Piero della Francesca, 
etc., inspired and upheld by the same 
Church during the renaissance. I do not 
say that liturgical art of to-day should 
be executed in the style of the renais- 
sance, but certainly we have a glorious 
past from which to derive inspiration, 
which should help us to encourage and 
maintain pace with the effort made in 
secular art of to-day. 

I do not know anything about art 
courses or the type of art training stu- 
dents in the Catholic colleges receive. 
However, judging from the accepted 
standards of these organizations, I am 
firmly convinced that a great deal of 
pioneering can be done in this field. 
This must be done through educational 
channels, by the artists themselves, and 
by those in key positions. 

Taking a long-range view, a plan 
could be devised whereby art teachers 
and lecturers could formulate a circuit 
of lectures and concentrated courses, 
based on the plan of a course in fresco | 
have put into practice, and which has 
proved successful. In this plan, I have 
prepared a twelve-week course in fresco 
painting and lectures on the history, 
appreciation, and techniques of this 
medium, which will be presented in 
various sections of the country, covering 
art schools, colleges, and universities. 

A similar plan, for visiting teachers 
and lecturers, could be effectively put 
into practice to stimulate and promote 
understanding and appreciation of the 
fundamentals of art expression, which 
fundamentals are one and the same in 
all good art, be it religious or secular. 

Yours truly, 
ALFRED D, Crimi 


Classified Directory 


of Reliable Manufacturers and Craftsmen 


Compiled and Approved by the Advertising Committee of Liturgical Arts Society, Inc. 


BRICK 
The Belden Brick Co., Canton, O. New 
York Office, 15 E. 26 St.; Detroit Office, 
14305 Livernois Ave. Face brick, both 
exterior and interior, all colors, textures, 
and sizes. 


DECORATORS 


Liskowiak Studios of Ecclesiastical Art, 
goor S. 44th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. Designers, Decorators and 
Craftsmen. 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., Merchandise Division, Mansfield, 
Ohio. Refrigerators, Ranges, Water 
Heaters, Washers, Ironers, Dishwashers, 
Small Appliances, also Home Heating. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES AND 


APPLIANCES 
Graybar Electric Company, Inc. Offices 
in 80 Principal Cities. Wiring supplies, 
Lighting, Lamps, Sound Systems, Motors 
and Control — in fact, everything elec- 
trical. 


FIRE CONTROL 


Acme Fire Alarm Co., Inc., 36 West 15 
Street, New York, N. Y. Engineers and 
Manufacturers of Fire Alarm Systems. 


FOODS 


John Sexton & Co., 66 Imlay St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Canned foods, teas, coffees, 
pickles, preserves and relishes. 


GRANITE 


Deer Island Granite Company, Inc., 
Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 


GREGORIAN CHANT 
INSTRUCTION 


Pius X School of Liturgical Music, Col- 
lege of the Sacred Heart, Convent Ave- 
nue and 133 Street, New York, N. Y. 


GREGORIAN CHANT 
TEXTBOOKS 
The Catholic Education Press, 1326 
Quincy Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 
Publishers of Justine Ward Revised 


Music Books, Grades 1-5 and Music 
Charts, First, Second and Third Year! 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 
puede 2 West 45 Street, New York, 
Xe 


MARBLE 


Vermont Marble Company, Proctor, Vt. 
Branches in the Larger Cities. 


METAL WORK 


Ferro Studio, Inc., Craftsmen in Metal, 
228 East 150 Street, New York, N. Y. 


The Monterey Guild, Charlton Fortune, 
Director, Monterey, Calif. 


Summit Brass & Bronze Works, 1301-03 
7th Street, North Bergen, N. J. Ec- 
clesiastical Metal Art Work. Tabernacles 
a Specialty. 


MOSAIC 


Bruno De Paoli & Company, Inc., 
314-11th Avenue, New York City. 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK 


Cincinnati METALCRAFTS Incorpo- 
rated, Gest & Evans Sts., Cincinnati, O. 


PAINTS 


Benjamin Moore & Co., 511 Canal St., 
New York, N. Y. Other Offices: 401 N. 
Green Street, Chicago, IIl.; 4400 E. 71st 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio; 1600 South 
Second Street, St. Louis, Mo.; 2500 Wal- 
nut Street, Denver, Colo.; and Lloyd and 
Mulock Avenues, Toronto, Canada. 


PUMPS 


Chicago Pump Co., 2336 Wolfram St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


SILVERSMITHS 


Arthur Nevill Kirk, 5155 Cass Ave., 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 
Designer and craftsman in_ precious 
metals, jewels and enamels. 


Joseph E. Piana, 50 Columbia Street, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


Gilles Beaugrand, 846 Rue de L’Epée, 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 


STAINED GLASS 


Wilbur Herbert Burnham, 1126 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. Master Craftsman 
in Stained Glass. 


Charles J. Connick, g Harcourt Street, 
Boston, Mass. Master Craftsman in 
Stained Glass. 


T. C. Esser, Stained Glass Studios, 3107 
W. Galena Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


J. Gordon Guthrie, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, 
N. Y. 


STONE 


T. R. Coughlan Company, Mankato, 
Minn. Mankato Cream, Gray and Buff; 
a Colorful Stone for Exterior and Interior 
Use. 


VESTMENTS 


Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, 
Nyack, N. Y. 


A. E. Grossé, 15 Place Simon Stévin, 
Bruges, Belgium. 


Saint Hilda Guild, Inc., 147 East 47 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


WATERPROOFING 


Western Waterproofing Co., Inc., New 
York and Boston. New and old masonry 
surfaces waterproofed and weather- 
proofed, both above ground and below 
ground. “Tronite’’, ‘““Resto-Crete”’. 


WROUGHT IRON 


Gerken Ornamental Iron Studio, 106 
Street and High Drive, Route 1, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 
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‘OUR LADY OF PEACE” A MODERN INTERPRETATION OF THE ANCIENT ART OF ICONS, CREATED BY 
ELIZABETH LOURIE. THE FIGURES SURROUNDING THE BLESSED VIRGIN ARE THE SOWER, THE GARDENER 
AND THE GLEANER. ABOVE ARE SHOWN THE ARCHANGELS MICHAEL AND ,GABRIEL, AND THE SUN 


